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PARTNERSHIP IN TANGANYIKA 


Inset Report of the Tanganyika Committee on 
Constitutional Development* has once more 
put the fat in the fire. The Committee started its 
deliberations after European opinion had been 
aroused against last year’s ‘ cockshy’ proposals, 
and took the precaution of sending some of its 
members on tour through the territory to hear 
the views of the people who will be called upon 
to operate any reforms which may become law. 
Inevitably, attention has so far been concentrated 
on the racial aspects of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations, but these form part of a general plan 
for constitutional development, territorial, regional 
and local, which aims at opening the channels for 
political activity for members of all races working 
in partnership. 


The present situation in Tanganyika leaves 
much to be desired. On both Executive and 
Legislative Councils officials have a majority; on 
the two Provincial Councils in existence, in the 
Lake and Southern Highlands Provinces, Pro- 
vincial Commissioners preside over equal numbers 
of official and unofficial members; except in the 
towns, Native Authorities hold sway over the field 
of local government, in which Europeans and 
Asians are consequently unable to take part. 
Worse still, unofficials who do participate in the 
institutions of government are able to do so by 
virtue of nomination, not election. 

Such a system cannot be expected to continue. 
The only question is whether the development of 
representative institutions is to be carried out 
virtually by one community, as in South Africa 
and Southern Rhodesia, or by Africans, Europeans, 
Arabs and Asians together. At present, says the 


* Report of the Committee on Constitutional Develop- 
ment, 1951, Government Printer, Dar-es-Salaam, 2s. 


Report, ‘ there is no insistent clamour for reform,’ 
but of course there soon will be. European 
associations have already been established, and 
are busy issuing statements on European leader- 
ship of the kind which Mr. Welensky has made 
so familiar amongst Africans two territories away. 
Fortunately, these bodies do not speak for all 
Europeans, including those who have signed the 
current Report. The Africans are organised— 
where they are organised at all—largely in local 
bodies, but the small group of educated Africans 
who hope to build the Tanganyika African 
Association into a national body have so far not 
reacted against racialist propaganda. Indeed, the 
memorandum which they presented to the Con- 
stitutional Committee put many of the more vocal 
Europeans to shame. The Committee heard only 
two groups of Africans, in Bukoba and Moshi, 
who considered that all other races should even- 
tually lose all political rights. Clearly there is still 
time in Tanganyika for progress to be made on 
lines of partnership, before racial conflict captures 
the field. The Committee has therefore recom- 
mended that the official majority should be re- 
tained at the centre, and that a positive pro- 
gramme of development from the bottom upwards 
should be embarked upon. 


At the bottom, it is suggested, inter-racial 
County Councils should be established to deal 
with such local government questions as affect 
all races. They would take over from Native 
Authorities matters which fall into this category, 
such as maintenance of roads, the conservation 
of natural resources, sanitation, dipping of live- 
stock, etc. Only as they became efficient would 
they extend their functions. Thus on a small 
scale, at a level where people know each other, 
the habits of political partnership would be 
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formed. The Commission further suggests the 
formation of inter-racial Regional Councils, 
which would not be local government bodies, but 
would provide political backing for the regionalisa- 
tion of territorial services which is considered to 
be administratively necessary. The case advanced 
for this political backing is that government, if it 
is to be good, must be ‘ humane and personal as 
well as efficient.’ At territorial level, it is sug- 
gested that unofficial membership of the Legisla- 
live Council should be increased from 14 to 21, 
with seven seats each allocated to the three main 
races. This compares with a present membership 
of four Africans, three Asians and seven Euro- 
peans. Europeans who are protesting against the 
proposals demand the maintenance of the present 
parity between Europeans and Africans and 
Asians combined. The African Association, on 
the other hand, which had proposed a system of 
rural, district and provincial councils, had gone 
out of its way to conciliate European opinion by 
abandoning any claim to representation according 
to numbers. Its memorandum suggested that 45 
per cent. of all seats in the lower councils should 
be reserved for non-Africans, and claimed only 
half the unofficial seats in Legislative Council for 
Africans. Although the Committee found that 
the views of the three main communities on the 
composition of the Legislative Council were * irre- 
concilable,’ there would appear to be a fair chance 
of African support for its proposals if European 
intransigeance is not carried too far. 


The Committee proposes that the local govern- 
ment changes should be made first, with the 
Regional Councils to follow. ‘Not later than 
three years after the regional system has been 
brought into being, the process of constitutional 
reform should be completed by the establishment 
of the new Legislative Council, combined with a 
form of elective representation.’ If regionalism is 
delayed or considered to be not feasible, the 
Legislative Council changes should be made not 
later than three years after the establishment of 
county councils. The pace envisaged will certainly 
be the subject of hot criticism in some quarters, 
but it can be justified by the need for all com- 
munities to work out proposals for a satisfactory 
system of election. The Committee makes no 
recommendations on this point, which clearly re- 
quires hard thinking by the communities them- 
selves. Vital principles are involved here. The 
Asians who appeared before the Committee ad- 
vocated a common roll for Europeans and Asians, 
to be extended later to Africans. Africans ‘ in 
general favoured indirect election on a communal 
basis,’ but it should be noted that the African 
Association hoped for a common electoral roll, 


together with an elected majority in Legco, ‘in the 
thirteenth year’ of the programme which it out- 
lined. 


Is it too much to hope that at least some mem- 
bers. of all races in Tanganyika may have been 
sufficiently interested by recent events in Malaya 
and Singapore to get together to consider this 
probler’ jointly? Even in territories where no 
racii'’ considerations are present, it is difficult 
enough to devise an electoral system, as readers 
who have the patience to read our Fact page this 
month will readily agree. But where issues are 
at stake which affect the whole future of a huge 
territory, some measure of genuine co-operation 
is not too much to expect. The Report is to come 
before Legislative Council in November. [If it is 
adopted, a Committee will be appointed to plan 
its implementation, including the preparation of 
an electoral scheme. Will Tanganyika wait for a 
solution to its major problem to be handed down 
to it by Government, or will its communities 
justify their claims to full participation in the 
management of their own affairs by making a 
quite unprecedented effort to present a programme 
of their own? 


SPOTLIGHT ON SINGAPORE 


Beas official announcement in July that the 
town of Singapore is to be raised to the status 
and dignity of a city was unfortunately followed 
almost immediately by the publication of the 
Report of the Commission of Enquiry into the 
riots of December 11—13, 1950.* Despite the 
achievements—particularly in education—which 
stand to the credit of the Colony’s Government, 
the Report revealed that it failed in its first task, 
to maintain law and order. ‘The Government 
did not govern,’ was the just comment of the 
Straits Times on August 7th. The riots arose out 
of popular misunderstanding of the case of Bertha 
Hertogh, the thirteen-year-old daughter of a Dutch 
sergeant who had been married to a Malay after 
six years with a Malay woman who had brought 
her up as a Muslim. The legal decision by which 
she was handed back to her parents was inter- 
preted as an attack on the Muslim faith, a view 
which was strengthened by the knowledge that 
the child’s mother had temporarily placed her in 
a Roman Catholic convent. The effect of press 
publicity on Muslim opinion (not to mention its 
effect on the child!) could surely have been 
imagined before it was demonstrated in the streets 


* Report of the Singapore Riots Inquiry Commission, 
1951, Government Printer, Singapore, 4s. 8d. 


of Singapore. When it was demonstrated, not 
only did the Malay police refuse to act against 
their fellow-Muslims, but the European officers 
in charge failed to act vigorously (even with- 
drawing their Gurkhas to the accompaniment of 
shouts of ‘Afraid ’), failed to co-ordinate their own 
activities, and failed to call in the military until 
after some ghastly murders of Europeans and 
Eurasians had been committed. The blame has, 
of course, fallen on the police, but the Report 
exposes a wider failure, as did the Report of the 
Enugu riots in Nigeria in 1949. In fairness it 
must be said that the senior ranks were under- 
strength, that the police force had had to be re- 
built afresh after the Japanese occupation, and 
that demands for police and troops to deal with 
the emergency in Malaya had hampered recruit- 
ment in Singapore. But there was no reason why 
the force should be underpaid and inadequately 
housed, why pension claims should have been 
subject to dilatory and callous handling, or why 
the Enquiry should reveal the ‘ startling ’ fact that 
they worked seven days a week. No wonder they 
were corrupt and reluctant to act, in marked con- 
trast to the Malay troops who ‘carried out their 
duties excellently and without hesitation, often 
under great provocation and physical strain.’ 


Criticism of the administration is not confined 
to its handling of the riots. A further report on 
the whole Government organisation has been pro- 
duced by experts who consider that ‘a special 
Operation covering some two and a half years’ 
is necessary to produce efficiency. This operation 
is to extend to such details as the filing system. 
The belief that administrators are always efficient 
if not imaginative has thus been shattered in one 
Colony at least. 


These revelations have led to further discussion 
of the advisability of giving the administration 
a broader political base by establishing a quasi- 
ministerial system as in the neighbouring Federa- 
tion of Malaya. Certainly the difficulties which 
arose in the discussion of the Riots Report by 
Legislative Council indicate that the whole matter 
cannot be treated as a purely administrative one. 
When condemnatory motions were introduced by 
unofficial members, the Attorney-General, accor- 
ding to the Times correspondent (21.8.51) ‘said 
the Commission [of Enquiry] was not appointed 
as a tribunal to try Government officers . . . but 
only to make.a general enquiry. It was appointed 
by the Governor and not by the Council, which 
was not required to accept or reject its conclusion.’ 
This perfectly correct statement is the best possible 
argument for giving some measure of responsi- 
bility to the Legislative Council. A Colony in 
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which administration has broken down—even if 
only for a few days—can hardly come to any other 
conclusion, 


RAISING LABOUR STANDARDS 


A VERY bald but useful account of legislation 
and machinery relating to labour problems in 
the Colonial Empire is given in Labour Adminis- 
tration in the Colonial Territories 1944-1950. 
published by the Colonial Office. It is intended 
to supplement Labour Supervision in the Colonial 
Empire 1937-432 The change in the title in- 
dicates in one word the change in emphasis. Most 
colonial Governments have passed the stage when 
their Labour officers were concerned almost en- 
tirely with inspection and supervision of labour 
conditions. To this function a whole array of 
more positive duties has been added, varying, of 
course, from territory to territory. The appendix 
on the duties of the staff of the Singapore Labour 
Department, for example, lists 22 functions, 
ranging from inspection of factories, the repatria- 
tion of Indian labourers, the administration of 
trust funds on behalf of the dependants of de- 
ceased labourers, and similar ‘ welfare’ duties, to 
the administration of the Trade Unions Ordinance, 
conciliation in labour disputes, and the running of 
an employment exchange. Great efforts have 
been made in training labour officers to familiarise 
them with the complicated structure of industrial 
relations in this country, and many of the methods 
adopted here in the last fifty years are being 
utilised in the colonial field. Some Governments, 
such as that of Sierra Leone, have established 
statutory Wages Councils and set up Joint Indus- 
trial Councils. Others have Labour Advisory 
Boards which act as Minimum Wages Boards 
when so requested by the Governor. Many have 
passed or are about to introduce legislation for 
conciliation and arbitration machinery for indus- 
trial disputes. Most of the inspiration for such 
developments has come from the Colonial Office, 
but officials, whether on the spot or in Church 
House, cannot work such machinery alone. Those 
who criticise the encouragement given to colonial 
trade unions often fail to appreciate that the 
highly-developed structure operated in this coun- 
try could not function—and indeed could not have 
been built—without the constructive contribution 
made by the trade union movement. Colonial 
Governments have themselves recognised the value 
of this contribution by employing in their Labour 
Departments experienced trade unionists from 


1 Colonial No. 275, H.M. Stationery Office, 1s. 
2 Colonial No. 185. 
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Britain. Six were appointed in 1942 as an ex- 
periment, with such success that 16 territories now 
employ such officers. Nevertheless, as the appen- 
dix on trade unions and employers’ organisations 
shows, there is still much scope for trade union 
development, even in the West Indies. Of the 
Colonies where there are no unions, their absence 
—as in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands—can be 
readily understood, but it is difficult to see why 
there are none in Aden, where, it would seem, 
some Government encouragement could well be 
given. 

The document also gives a useful list of Inter- 
national Labour Conventions ratified by His 
Majesty’s Government, with details of the extent 
to which they have been applied in colonial terri- 
tories. There is now no forced labour in the 
Colonies other than for services specifically per- 
mitted by the Forced Labour Convention, and 


most British territories have abolished all penal 
sanctions for breaches of contract such as absence 
from work without permission or valid reason. 
In the few territories where a sanction is still 
imposed it is usually in respect of breach of con- 
tract~by desertion. In this field the British record 
compares favourably with that of other powers, 
eight of which (Australia, Belguim, France, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Portugal, South Africa and the 
United States) received letters from the Inter- 
national Labour Office last year asking what 
difficulties prevented them from ratifying and 
applying the convention. 

On the whole the pamphlet presents an en- 
couraging picture; not in the sense that it describes 
perfect conditions, but that it shows that the path 
for improvement is now wide enough to give 
colonial workers ample opportunity to proceed 
along it. 


CO-OPERATIVES IN THE GILBERT AND ELLICE ISLANDS 


In our July number we referred (page 8) to the success of co-operative development in the Gilbert and 


Ellice Islands: 


We print below an account of the growth of this movement, based on an article in 


“South Pacific” (May, 1950) written by Mr. H. E. Maude, now Member for Social Development on the 
South Pacific Research Council, formerly an Administrative Officer. 


epee history of the remarkable co-operative 
movement which has been developed in the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony—37 islands 
scattered over Im. square miles of the Pacific 
Ocean—is well worth study. It falls into two 
periods: before the war, when small retail co- 
operative societies finally supplanted the indepen- 
dent European and Chinese retail traders, and 
since the war, when, owing to the establishment 
of a Government Trade Scheme, the work of the 
wholesale companies has been taken over. In 1929 
there were some 30 retail traders operating in two 
groups ‘whose profits—considerable in times of 
prosperity—were largely sent out of the country. . . 
More important, however, is the fact that the profits 
of the three commercial wholesale companies that 
operated in the Colony before the war now stay in 
the Colony itself, to be used for the economic 
development of the country.” How did this come 
- about? 


The first retail co-operative society was launched 
in 1926 by a European schoolmaster in the Ellice 
group. It was noted by Mr. Maude in 1931, when 
he went to take the census, and he used this experi- 
ence to establish retail societies in the Gilbert 


Islands. By 1934, there were 34 societies, operat- 


‘ing on every island except Tamana. It took a long 


time for the people to trust themselves to carry out 
commercial operations and to trust their commit- 
tees, which sometimes were replaced every three 
months. Although they were prepared to bank 
their surplus funds in Government Trust Accounts, 
the committees would come once a month to ask 
to withdraw their deposits, count over every note 
carefully, and then—with relief and apologies— 
return the funds to the safe. 


These small societies (most of which had only 
one paid officer, and which were controlled by 
Committees of from two to ten members) sold copra 
to one or both of the established European whole- 
sale firms, making a profit of about 10s. a ton. They 
bought trade goods in return, and made about 10 
per cent profit on their retail sale to their members. 
Although the two European companies had a price- 
fixing arrangement between them, and tended to 
support their resident European and Chinese 
traders, ‘the commercial rivalry between the two 
companies was sufficient to prevent either of them 
boycotting the native societies entirely.’ All but 
five of the societies confined their activities to their 


own members. These five sold also to outsiders, 
and were strong enough to pay the same licence fees 
for trade stores as were paid by the professional 
traders. Only small profits were made, but these 
the societies preferred to keep as capital, to build 
up their societies and to add to the sense of im- 
portance and well-being of the members. By the 
time the Japanese attacked in 1942 not one inde- 
pendent European or Chinese trader was left in 
business. but the societies had no means of import- 
ing or exporting on their own account. 


The Japanese war and occupation crippled the 
co-operatives, but Government officials interested 
in the movement planned a post-war reorganisa- 
tion, working from the top downwards. They 
argued that the pre-war commercial system, which 
involved the great expense of maintaining two 
separate shipping services, duplicate staffs and two 
series of trading stores, ‘resulted in the consumer 
having to pay unnecessarily high prices for his im- 
ported goods, while at the same time the benefits 
of free commercial competition could be negatived 
by buying and selling price agreements. The solu- 
tion . . . lay in concentrating all wholesale com- 
mercial activity in a Government-run trading 
organisation, which would work entirely through 
the island retail co-operatives. So the Govern- 
ment Trade Scheme was launched early in 1945 
with a capital loan of £84,250 and an additional 
loan for the purchase of two trading ships. The 
Government could not, of course, buy the goods 
the societies required from all over the world, 
particularly in a time of short supply, so a Fiji 
firm was appointed as buying agent, and, unlike the 
former commercial companies, takes nothing out of 
the Colony except its commission, which ‘ averages 
about 24 per cent.’ A business-man ‘ with an un- 
rivalled knowledge of Pacific Islands trade coupled 
with a fervent belief in the value of the co-opera- 
tive movement, was appointed commercial 
manager to the Scheme. In 1947, using a grant 
from the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, 
a Government Co-operative Societies Officer was 
appointed. Thus, in the post-war period, the 
societies have had the full benefit of commercial 
experience and Government assistance. 


The Trade Scheme bought two diesel vessels, 
and has sold its copra in bulk to the British 
Ministry of Food. Except in the Ellice Islands, 
the retail societies had to be re-established, but 
rehabilitation could not wait for this. Moreover, 
the Trade Scheme could not afford to deal with 
such small units, and consequently established its 
own trade stores. The Co-operative Officer had 


the task of converting the branch stores into co-° 


Operatives, each Society covering a whole island. 
At first, the Trade Scheme had to finance the 
societies’ trading by extending credit, and mem- 
bers had to be persuaded to contribute their own 
capital. At the end of 1949, 19 societies with a 
total membership of 9,671 had been registered. 
with 27,490 registered customers. 


The price of copra during the period was high, 
but the supply of consumer goods remained in- 
adequate. In April, 1949, the profit margin on the 
co-operatives’ sales to their members was increased 
from 10 to 124 per cent, but their profit on copra 
sales remained unchanged. By this means it was 
hoped to build up the capital and reserves of the 
societies to enable them to finance their own opera- 
tions and to increase their investments in the Trade 
Scheme. These investments carry interest, so that 
the societies have a direct interest in the success 
of the Scheme. In the year ending March, 1949, 
the Scheme made a profit of £A36,600 on mer- 
chandise trading and £469,987 on copra trading. 
In addition £A48,000* was placed in the Colony 
Societies Development and Copra Welfare Fund, 
which is used partly for the repayment of the two 
ships and partly to make loans to the island socie- 
ties for development. Steps were already being 
taken to convert the Scheme into a Colony Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, with the retail socie- 
ties in each district electing one member to the 
central governing committee of the Wholesale 
Society. 


Another successful post-war activity has been the 
formation of a Colony Handicraft Co-operative 
Wholesale Society to handle exports of curios, 
handicrafts, coral shell, sponges, etc., since the 
Trade Scheme handles only copra for export. 


And how have the people benefited? Most im- 
portant, Mr. Maude suggests, ‘is the training in 
economic principles which co-operation gives to the 
ordinary native in the village; for the first time he 
is able to learn the meaning of profits, shares and 
dividends, interest and the factors governing prices.’ 
Moreover, the Gilbert and Ellice Islanders have 
made in their area a formidable attack on ‘the 
chronic capital starvation of tropical countries,’ 
which, in Mr. Maude’s opinion, *‘ may be due to 
nothing so much as the continual drain of the 
profits accruing from their productivity to pay the 
absentee shareholders of the commercial com- 
panies operating in the area.’ 


“These figures from British Islands in the Southern 
Hemisphere 1945-1951, Cmd. 8230, H.M.S.O. 
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FACT 


THE NIGERIAN CONSTITUTION—I1I* 


The Systems of Voting 

& HETHER we like it or not,’ wrote the Daily 

Service on June 26, ‘ politics has come down 
to the common man.’ The methods of election 
for members of the Regional Houses of Assembly 
vary according to the Region and even within the 
Regions themselves, but everywhere systems of 
voting have been devised which reach right down 
to the lowest possible level. In all three Regions 
a voter must be (1) a British subject or British 
protected person; (2) 21 years of age or over; 
(3) either resident for 12 months in the division 
concerned, or a native of the division (i.e. he must 
have been born there or his father must have been 
born there). In addition, he must have paid tax 
or have been exempted from paying tax. This 
tax provision indirectly excludes women in the 
Eastern Region, except those who pay income tax, 
since women are not liable to pay tax under the 
Direct Taxation Ordinance. In the Northern 
Region, women will not vote. No voter may vote 
in more than one division. In the Eastern Region 
all voters must register. In the Northern Region, 
registration is confined to eleven registration areas 
(Kano, Kaduna and Zaria Townships and Sabon 
Garis, Makurdi, Jos Township, Jos Native Town, 
Bukuru, and Kafanchan). 


THE NORTHERN REGION 

Seats have been allocated on the basis of 
approximately one to every 150,000 people; for 
example, Kano Province, with a population of 
2,983,000, is allotted 20 seats, Sokoto (2,071,000 
population) 14 seats, down to Jlorin Province 
(461,000 population) with three seats. Each Pro- 
vince constitutes one Electoral District. These 
12 Electoral Districts are divided into 130 Elec- 
toral Areas. These Areas are af three kinds, 
according to size and density of population: 
Primary Electoral Areas, which will normally be 
villages and towns, or wards of towns; Inter- 
mediate Electoral Sub-Areas (which will usually 
be Administrative Districts, but there may be 
more than one level of electoral sub-area); and 
Intermediate Electoral Areas, which will normally 
be Emirates or Divisions. 


_ * See August and September numbers of Venture 
for sections dealing with the Executive Power and the 
Legislatures. 


Repfesentation will be through indirect elections 
to electoral colleges, that is, from Primary Elec- 
toral Areas to Intermediate Electoral Areas 
(Emirate or Divisional Headquarters), to Electoral 
Districts (Provinces), to the House of Assembly. 
In the registration areas, only registered electors 
may vote. They will first attend meetings at 
which candidates are nominated. The actual 
election will take place on a different day, 
arranged so that there is a continuous period of 
at least three hours set aside for voting. Voters 
will tell the Returning Officer the name of the 
candidate of their choice in a private room which 
they will enter singly. This ‘whispering vote,’ 
which will also be used in the Eastern Provinces, 
has been the subject of much criticism. Those 
accusiomed to elections in Britain would also 
criticise the short time allowed for polling. In the 
non-registration areas, all persons qualified to vote 
wul eect their representatives in a primary 
meeting to go forward to the next higher electoral 
meeting. In each Electoral District (Province) 
the final choice of members of the House of 
Assembly will be made by a meeting composed 
of representatives sent up from lower levels plus 
a number of members nominated by the Native 
Authorities of the Province. These nominated 
members may not exceed 10 per cent. of the total 
number. The final meeting may choose the 
House of Assembly members from amongst their 
own number or from outside. 


THE WESTERN REGION 

In the Western Region voters must take their 
tax receipts with them when they go to vote, but 
are not in all areas required to register. Voting 
will be from primary elections (villages, village 
groups, town wards) to intermediate electoral 
colleges, to final electoral colleges to the House 
of Assembly. Native Authorities will also nomi- 
nate members to the intermediate electoral 
colleges, but not to the final electoral college as 
in the North. These Native Authority members 
must in no case exceed one half of the total mem- 
bership of the intermediate electoral college. An 
example is described in the Nigeria Review (June 
30, 1951), as follows: Badagri Division will con- 
stitute one Electoral District sending two members 
to the House of Assembly. Its final electora, 
college will consist of 50 members from Egun- 
Awori Intermediate Electoral Area and 30 from 
Awori Electoral Area. Egun Awori Intermediate 


College will consist of 57 members elected in 
primary elections and 25 chosen by Native 
Authorities. Awori Intermediate Electoral Col- 
lege comprises 56 chosen in primary elections and 
30 chosen by Native Authorities. At each stage 
the electoral colleges will choose from their own 
number. The procedure of the primary units will 
in most cases be a general meeting. In the elec- 
toral colleges voting will be secret. 

Lagos, which will return five members to the 
House of Assembly, will vote by secret ballot in 
its municipal polling divisions. Only registered 
electors will be able to vote. Each voter will be 
entitled to vote for five candidates. 


THE EASTERN REGION 

In the Eastern Provinces there will be no nomi- 
nations by Native Authorities, the elections being 
based on the principle that no person who has 
failed to obtain election in a primary election will 
be able to enter the House of Assembly. Voting 


in all cases in the primary elections will be by 
oral secret ballot (the ‘ whispering’ vote) and re- 
gisters have been drawn up. Great care has been 
taken to divide the electoral districts into the 
smallest practicable electoral units. Candidates 
will be elected on the basis of roughly one to 
every 100 taxpayers. There are no intermediate 
electoral colleges, each unit sending its represen- 
tatives straight to the Divisional Electoral Meeting 
which returns members to the House of Assembly. 
The members in the final Electoral Meeting 
average 290 per Division, the smallest number 
being in the Ikom Division with under 100, the 
largest in Owerri, with over 1,000. In the case 
of Calabar, one of the two returned to the House 
of Assembly by the Calabar Divisional Electoral 
Meeting must come from Calabar Township. 

It will be observed that throughout Nigeria, ex- 
cept in the case of Lagos, the representatives of 
the urban areas will be outnumbered in the elec- 
toral colleges by those of the rural areas. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE COLONIES V* 


Cyprus 

UT of a total population of c.480,000 about 

170,000 are gainfully employed, over one-third 
of whom are engaged in agriculture, 45,000 as 
peasant farmers and 20,000 as agricultural 
labourers. Small manufacturing undertakings 
employ about 36,000. In 1949, the mines—mainly 
copper and asbestos—employed 5,330 as com- 
pared with 9,000 before the war. The reduction 
is due to mechanisation, since mineral production 
and exports are now at record levels. 

Cupreous pyrites, asbestos, chrome, iron ore, 
gypsum, and umber are the principal mineral 
products. Soap, leather goods, earthenware, pro- 
cessed foodstuffs and textiles are produced for 
the home market. There are also thriving village 
industries, of which lace finds an export outlet in 
the United Kingdom and the United States. The 
principal manufactures with export markets are 
wines and spirits, tobacco, buttons and artificial 
teeth. In 1948 there were 15 modern wineries 
and 30 brandy distilleries, and seven tobacco fac- 
tories. Cyprus has a higher degree of indus- 
trialisation than most Colonies, except for Hong 
Kong and Singapore. 

Mauritius 

Mauritius has c.135,000 workers of whom 52 
per cent. are in agriculture. 55,000 work in the 
sugar industry, including 4,000 artisans and 
drivers. In 1948 there were 30 sugar factories 


~~ * See May, June, August and September Venture for 
Parts I—IV. Based on Reference Document No. 
2068, Central Office of Information, and other material. 
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handling 392,000 tons. Power alcohol and rum 
are manufactured from molasses. In 1948 there 
were 11 distilleries and nine factories manufac- 
turing wine from imported raisins and local fruits. 
Fibre is produced from local hemp and _ the 
Government maitains a sack factory. There are 
2 cigarette factories meeting most local require- 
ments. There are 2,000 acres under tea and 
possibilities of development are being studied. 
There are 5 tea factories, but only one is modern. 
The Government owns a maize mill, a small yeast 
plant, and two sawmills. Three other sawmills 
are privately owned. Four ironworks are engaged 
principally in supplying the requirements of the 
sugar industry. There is some processing of 
edible oil. 
Fiji 

In 1948, only 16,000 out of a total population 
of 277,372 were wage-earning employees. The 
economy is based on agriculture, with processing 
of the principal crops. Five sugar mills produce 
raw sugar, refining being done outside the Colony. 
In 1949, 21,352 tons out of a total copra produc- 
tion of 34,637 tons were exported. There are two 
oil mills and a large margarine factory. Oil and 
meal are exported to New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom.  Pineapple-canning and manufacture 
of ghee and butter are carried on, and Fiji is the 
largest British colonial producer of candlenut oil. 
There are a number of small industries producing 
soap, biscuits, paints, etc. A hydro-electric 
scheme is being financed jointly by the Govern- 
ment and the Colonial Development Corporation. 

Sey. 


COLONIAL OPINION... 


Luxury in Africa 


‘The hotels and restaurants all seem to be full of 
people spending a lot of money. There are a large 
number of apparently prosperous clubs all over this 
country. The standard of motor-cars to be seen in the 
streets of Nairobi is high in quality and numerically 
very high in proportion to the population. The shops 
of Nairobi are full of expensive luxury goods, and, if I 
may make a deduction from the infrequency of bank- 
ruptcies among the more expensive establishments, they 
moust be trading at a profit. 


‘ All these things do not, of course, exist on the salaries 
of civil servants. Far from it. But some civil servants 
presumably are a part of those who live in this way, and 
it does appear to me as if, for a large part of the European 
population of Kenya, the standard of living is altogether 
higher than that which the state of the world in which 
we live justifies. 


‘I am not suggesting that to live at a high standard 
is in itself wicked or wrong, but only that it may in fact 
be beyond the resources of many, perhaps all, of the 
people who are trying to live at that standard. We all 
like the best and nicest things. But if you compare the 
way in which most of us live.in this country—and I 
should like you to think of me as a Subukia farmer now, 
not in the somewhat unnatural and exotic setting of 
Government House—you must often have grave doubts 
as to whether we are not living an altogether too com- 
plicated and too luxurious life, relative to the state of 
the world in which we find ourselves. 


‘I believe that it is urgently necessary for every 
responsible man and woman in the country to face this 
problem, and ask whether a simplier, more wholesome 
and altogether less exciting way of living would not be 
very much to the advantage of all of us.’—Sir Philip 
Mitchell, Governor of Kenya, addressing the European 
Civil Servants’ Association, East Africa and Rhodesia, 
August 16, 1951. 


Discrimination in Hotels 


For some weeks I have read with interest various 
letters from African and Indian correspondents on the 
subject of Race Relations and Discrimination in Hotels. 


From countless discussions with Europeans I know 
that there are a very large number of new settlers like 
myself (i.e. under 12 years in the Colony) who hold 
similar views, and who now outnumber the splendid but 
in some cases rather bigoted old settlers by many 
hundreds. Of these new settlers there are many hundreds 
who have held very responsible positions in their earlier 
iives—far more responsible and difficult than most Kenya 
farmers realise. 


Our Elected Members and numerous Central and Local 
Committees, including the European Electors’ Union, 
have discussed this question ad nauseam for several years, 
but as far as I can see it is all talk and has so far led 
to just precisely nowhere. Individual members know 
full well in their hearts that this hotel barrier has got 


to be~broken down, but no one seems to be strong 
enough to get up and say so. . 


As a Commanding Officer of a British Battalion serv- 
ing in Agra in the United Provinces, and later in Maymyo 
in Upper Burma, I was personally responsible for getting 
Indians and Burmans respectively admitted to the two 
local clubs concerned. The standard was King’s Com- 
missioned Officers or their equivalent in the Civil. It 
was of course thirty years too late. The only difference 
it made to the life of the club was that, whereas formerly 
a couple of subalterns might be found reading La Vie 
Parisienne in the reading-room they were now accom- 
panied by a very distinguished Surgeon-Colonel of the 
I.M.S. who dropped in to read The Times! The point 
was that the stigma had been removed. 


I am convinced that most of your readers will in their 
hearts agree that it is, to put it bluntly, d——4d silly, 
and very rude, to think that an Oxford- or Cambridge- 
educated Indian can go to the Ritz or Carlton but cannot 
go to a leading Nairobi hotel. 


We have lost most of the Empire very largely through 
this bigoted sort of folly. Here we are in a fair way to 
finding ourselves in a small white island unless we have 
got the bigness of mind to depart from this puerile petti- 
ness. 


The East African Kennel Club and the Royal E.A. 
Automobile Association have both given a lead in this 
important matter. . . —Letter signed by Lt.-Colonel T. B. 
Butt in East African Standard, April 13, 1951. 


Unnecessary Propaganda 


The Gold Coast Government, through its Department 
of Information, now styled the Public Relations Depart- 
ment, is conducting a vigorous campaign against Com- 
munism by its attacks on Soviet Russia and its ‘Red 
Empire.’ 


This, apart from anything else, is in conformity with 
the policy of the United Nations Organisation so 
vigorously implemented by that body through the prompt- 
ings and other activities of the world’s greatest power, 
the United States of America—the uncompromising 
enemy of Communist Russia and all that that vast country 
stands for. 


But there is always some danger in carrying things 
beyond the mark, where that mark is identifiable. Here 
in the Gold Coast the existence of a thing like Com- 
munism, as such, is definitely unknown to the people. 
Indeed, before the coming back of Dr. Nkrumah, from 
his sojourn in America and Britain, to the Gold Coast 
and his subsequent disavowal (at the Watson Commis- 
sion of Inquiry) of his alleged connection with the Com- 
munist Party in Europe, the average Gold Coast African 
did not bother to ask what communism or any related 
“ism” meant. ~ 


Now, if it is true that Dr. Nkrumah is not a com- 
munist—and we have no reason to disbelieve what he 
says—and also that no communist organisations exist in 


this country—which is our considered opinion—where 
then lies the necessity for a British Army Officer, Major 
Lewis Hastings, to spend his time here in the Gold Coast 
bombarding an invisible and non-existent foe through 
the medium of leaflets supplementing the pages of the 
Government-owned Gold Coast Bulletin. 

We are rather afraid that the deafening roaring of 
Major Hasting’s artillery will tend to produce an effect 
contrary to what is intended or desired. It is certainly 
succeeding in creating a situation wherein the curiosity 
of the people has been excited in an ideological con- 
troversy to which previously they would normally have 
paid no attention whatever. 

The structure of our native society in the Gold Coast 
Colony may be defined as communal, in the general 
signification of the term, as opposed to the Russian 
communist system. Our people have from time imme- 
morial enjoyed the benefits of socialism in the form 
most suitable for them, whatever others might be think- 
ing. Common ownership of property and collective 
Management of industries, which are two of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of a socialistic state, are 
principles which also underlie the structure of our native 
constitutions and their institutions. The one is secured 
through the ebusua system, the other by the asafu 
organisations. Hence, for example, we have no beggars 
with us, as a class, in the Gold Coast proper (not the 
Northern Territories with their Arabic or Oriental 
civilisation). No one who understands the social struc- 
ture of our native constitutions and institutions will for 
a moment believer that the Socialism according to Karl 


Marx or any other brand of socialism introduced from 
abroad would ever be accepted by the people here in 
preference to their own. 

We consider, therefore, that Major Lewis Hastings’ 
efforts are unnecessary, and not just that, but they bid 
fair to confuse the people’s understanding of an issue 
which, for them, does not exist—Gold Coast Observer, 
July 20, 1951. 


Central African Political Leaders 


“The leaders of African political opinion as I know 
them are reasonable and sensible people. They are 
suspicious, and they may have good reasons for their 
Suspicions. At times they pass the most extravagant 
resolutions. However, they have one very good virtue— 
they are open to conviction. In order to convince them 
you have to stop every crack and hole in the argument. 

“For progress as planned the African must be pre- 
pared to go out into the big, bad world and make his 
mark on his own merits, and resist the temptation to 
rush back to mother Colonial Office’s apron-strings 
whenever he thinks he is going to get hurt. 

“To develop he must rely on his own actions. In 
return he is entitled to expect sympathetic treatment 
from us, and gain the benefits which he is prepared to 
earn by the sweat of his own brow and his brains.’— 
W. J. Scrivener, temporary Member representing African 
Interests in the Northern Rhodesia Legislative Council, 
speaking in the Council, East Africa and Rhodesia, 
August 16, 1951. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Proportional Representation 

Sir.—At the recent Annual General Meeting of this 
Society, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted :— 

‘The Annual General Meeting of tahe Propor- 
tional Representation Society is of opinion that in 
the present state of political development in the 
colonies the majority system of election is undesir- 
able, since it fosters an over-strong nationalist party 
of artificial solidarity, in which all opposition to 
the imperial party is centred and which thrives on 
a course of pure opposition; and that the propor- 
tional system is preferable since it makes room for 
more than one Party and will thus encourage a 
healthier political life once self-government is 
attained.’ 

In all steps towards self-government questions in regard 
to the public election of representatives immediately arise. 
With the approach of the first elections for those who 
are to sit in the newly constituted representative body, 
divisions within the hitherto apparently united party, 
which has taken the lead in whatever public agitation 
has lead up to the granting of the new step towards self- 
government, begin to show themselves. ; 

The choice, therefore, of the method of election is a 
matter of considerable importance, as by its influence 
upon the composition of the personnel of the elected 
body it can do so much either to hamper or foster the 
peaceful and steady growth of democratic discussion and 
action. : 

Yours faithfully, 
John Fitzgerald. 
The Proportional Representation Society, 
82, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


Nigerian Oil Mills 


Dear Sir,—In the September, 1951, number of Venture 
(page 6) you give figures relating to pioneer oil mills 
in Nigeria, as given by the Secretary of State on March 
22, 1951. In July I received further details from Mr. 
Griffiths, which bring your figures up to date. They 
also show remarkable progress in Nigeria. 


You reported that at the end of 1950 there were 12 
pioneer mills in operation. The figures given by Mr. 
Griffiths in July, 1951, are as follows :—28 mills in opera- 
tion (19 in the Eastern Region, 6 in the Western Region 
and 3 in the Cameroons). Of these, 19 are operated by 
the Department of Commerce and Industries on behaif 
of the Eastern and Western Regional Production Develop- 
ment Boards, three by the Cameroons Development 
Corporation, one by the Agricultural Department (Oil 
Palm Research Station), and five by private firms. A 
further 19 are under construction, and the total pro- 
gramme envisages 123 mills in the Eastern Region. +1 
in the Western Region, and three in the Northern Region. 
So far the Eastern Regional Production Developracnt 
Board has set aside £400,000 for expenditure on the 
pioneer palm oi] mill scheme, and the Western Regional 
Production Development Board has set side £350.000. 


Yours faithfully, 
James Johnson. 
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Guide to Books 


The Malay Magician 
(Being Shaman, Saiva and Sufi) 


By R. O. Winstedt. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 14s.) 


This revised, enlarged and partly rewritten edition of 
a work dealing with the primitive magician, the gods, 
spirits, ghosts, sacrifice, rites and customs of the Malay* 
race is a stupendous collection compressed into a rela- 
tively small volume of about 150 pages. While the effort 
to include so much has resulted in occasional paragraphs 
being full of meat with little or no condiment, on the 
whole there is ample commentary to render the book 
digestible and interesting to the amateur. For the serious 
student the book has brought together an immense 
amount of information on its special subject from a 
large number of authorities—witness the extensive and 
most useful bibliography in Appendix III—one of the 
greatest of whom is the author himself. And it is Sir 
Richard Winstedt’s personal experience of Malaya and 
the Malays that has added so much to the value of this 
book, for he had exceptional opportunities during many 
years in the Malay Peninsula of acquiring the informa- 
tion he so enthusiastically sought and now so generously 
puts on record for the benefit of present and future 
generations. 

‘Every race has its lumber-room of magical beliefs 
and practices, and many such survivals are gracious and 
beautiful and maintain the continuity of a civilisation. 
It is to be hoped that modern materialist ideas will not 
obliterate them entirely and leave Malay culture jejune, 
he writes in his preface. In his publications he is doing 
much towards the achievement of that hope. 

In reading this book the imagination tends towards 
comparison with beliefs and customs of the primitive 
Briton, many of which are—as in Malaya—still common 
and, in this year of Festival, being re-enacted in many 
villages, towns and cities in Britain. May comparable 
revivals take place in Malaya many centuries hence! 

In the meantime so-called ‘civilisation’ will proceed 
apace in Malaya, and it will proceed the more happily 
if all those—British, Malay, Chinese, Indian and others— 
concerned in the administration, justice and-maintenance 
of law and order in that country take the trouble to 
acquire a knowledge of such lore as is to be gathered 
from The Malay Magician. 

T. A. Melville. 


Trusteeship in the Pacific 


Edited by A. H. McDonald, M.A., Ph.D. (R.LLA. 
and the I.P.R. Angus and Robertson. 10/6.) 


Trusteeship is an important subject about which very 
little has been written; this book fills a gap admirably, 
with the added interest of having been written by a group 
of Australians from an Australian angle. Trusteeship is 
analysed from an historical point of view and on general 
principles; this knowledge is then applied to the bewilder- 
ing variety of local conditions in South-east Asia and the 
Pacific. The scope of the book covers not only Trustee- 
ship areas proper: New Guinea, Samoa, and Nauru, but 
the whole area of economic colonialism. ‘ Trusteeship,’ 
say the authors, ‘ marks a formal recognition of the moral 
obligation to administer dependent territories with justice 
and a sense of responsibility towards the inhabitants 
themselves and the world at large.’ They see Trusteeship 


to-day as a compromise between enlightened colonial 
rule and international administration; and beneath this, 
as a tug between colonial powers who point out that 
native advancement is due to them rather than to the 
League of Nations and UNO, and anti-colonial opinion 
which ranges from the idealism of British socialism to 
anti-British pressure groups in other countries. The 
United States, once a leading exponent of anti- 
colonialism, has been caught in an invidious position by 
the creation of special strategic trusteeship areas which 
are annexations, in all but words, of the former Japanese 
Pacific possessions. 

The important difference in outlook between tho3se who: 
created the Mandate system and those who brought 
about Trusteeship is rightly emphasised; to-day we think 
less in terms of political freedom than of economic in- 
dependence. The lesson of the Philippines is that 
Trusteeship conceived of in political terms only is not 


‘capable of setting a colonial people on its feet; it is. 
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meaningless to grant political independence and retain 
economic dominance. Throughout South-east Asia 
colonial economies must be re-orientated to give national 
independence significance. But while a Trusteeship 
Power can carry out its job only by promoting the social 
and economic advance of the people under its control, 
these must realise firstly that such a procedure may not 
be profitable enough to finance welfare services, and 
secondly that the world is too interdependent and uneasy 
for complete freedom to be compatible with security: 
social policy has an economic context, and the most bene- 
volent intentions must be brought into relationship with 
political reality. 

Perhaps the most admirable aspect of this book is. 
not so much its lucid and comprehensive survey of the 
Trusteeship system, but its frank admission that forms. 
of organisation mean less than the forces which work 
them. Trusteeship has always existed where there were 
noble minds, but the most elaborate modern machinery 
does not nullify the old obstacles of greed and power. 


Molly Mortimer. 


SHORT NOTICES 


British and Soviet Colonial Systems. By Kathleen 
Stahl. (Faber and Faber. 12/6.) An analysis of the 
basic facts of the working of the British Commonwealth 
system and of the Soviet system, viewed from the stand- 
point of the metropolitan power. The facts given are 
useful, but there is no analysis of actual practice or of 
historical development, so that the reader is unable to 
estimate the relevant importance of the various facts 
presented. The subject requires a much longer book— 
this one contains only 108 pages. 

The Colombo Plan. By John Lyons. (Bureau of 
Current Affairs. 9d.) A sobering analysis of the con- 
ditions of South-east Asia, the targets of the Colombo. 
Plan and the lack of balance in the allocations to agri- 
cultural and industrial development. The author argues 
that if the total expenditure of £1,868m. is found, if the 
capital goods are available, South-east Asia will still 
remain as ‘a vast agricultural hinterland to the more 
industrially-advanced countries.’ The authors sums up 
the Plan as a beginning, paving the way for more 
imaginative and comprehensive schemes. 


SEARCHLIGHT ON ANTIGUA—I 


In our September number, we referred editorially to the need for capital investment in the West Indies, 
and to the problem created by an increasing population. The following is the first of two articles 
reprinted from the Caribbean Commission’s “ Monthly Information Bulletin,” July, 1951, dealing with the 


economic problems of Antigua, a small British island recently troubled by labour disturbances. 


The 


articles are an abstract of a series of lectures delivered by Dr. Simon Rottenberg, Director of the Labour 
Relations Institute, University of Puerto Rico, in Antigua, on behalf of the Extra-Mural Department 


of the University College of the West Indies. 


| at low standard of living is illustrated by the 
wage-earnings of workers. The highest occupational 
Tate prevailing in the island’s canefields in Antigua in 
March, 1950, was for male cart-men; they averageu (1 
that month only 36 cents per hour, according to estate 
returns to the Leeward Islands Federal Office. Average 
weekly earnings in April, 1950, in the Antigua Sugar 
Factory were $10.67 for males and $4.36 for females. 
The sugar industry, both in its industrial and its agricul- 
tural phases, pays hourly and weekly rates at least as 
high as most other classes of work in the island. . . The 
Antiguan people have a high propensity for importing 
and a large proportion of the things for which income 
is expended are produced abroad and sell at the same 
prices as they do in the United Kingdom. It is quite 
clear, in these circumstances, that the real income of the 
Antiguan people is, on an average, very low. 


The principal explanation of the low standard of living 
lies in the low level of output of the economy. Roughly 
calculated estimates of the gross product of the Antiguan 
economy show per capita output of goods and services 
to be less than $100 (U.S.) per annum at 1950 prices. 
This is only one-fourth to one-third of the per capita 
product of the Puerto Rican economy in 1950; is lower 
than that of the poorest State of the United States, and 
compares with a per capita product of over $1,800 for 
the United States as a whole, in the same year... 


From time to time, it has been suggested that the 
plight of the poor in the West Indies can be eased by 
transferring wealth and income to them from the rich. 
While there are large disparities 1n income between the 
relatively poverty-stricken and the relatively well-to-do 
in Antigua, casual observation seems to indicate that, 
with a handful of exceptions, even families that live well, 
by Antigua norms, do not have real incomes far above 
those of artisan workers of the United States. If the 
income of the well-to-do in Antigua were ‘captured’ 
and transferred to the poor, the living levels of the masses 
would still be enormously depressed. The problem of 
poverty in the island, thus, cannot be solved by redistri- 
‘buting income at present produced, but only by produc- 
ing more. 


The volume of output of the economy is low princi- 
pallv because the productivity of labour is low. This 
means that each man-hour of work brings into existence 
economic goods and services of low value. Partly, this 
is due to the composition of the economy, which is 
dominated by agriculture. Almost everywhere, agricul- 
ture yields less value of output per man per hour than 
‘manufacturing. Partly, it is due to the highly labour 
intensive techniques of production in all sectors of the 
economy. Since each worker is combined with little 
capital in production, the output per worker is low, 
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Within the agricultural sector, sugar predominates. 
This has been true throughout the island’s history. The 
1945 census of agriculture of the Leeward Islands counted 
3,196 farms of one acre or more in size in Antigua. Of 
these, sugar cane was the principal crop of 2,159 farms. 
Of a total of 16,700 acres in crops, 12,600 acres were in 
cane. Export of sugar forms a very high proportion of 
all exports from the island... 

The history of land tenure has shown concurrent trends 
to concentration and dispersion. ‘ Middle-sized’ estates 
have tended to disappear and to be replaced by large 
corporate land-holding and by small peasant plots. Over 
many years, there was a tendency towards abandonment 
of private estates, or the atomising of them into small 
plots rented to peasant operators. In 1943, the Antigua 
Syndicate Estates, Ltd., was organised to consolidate 
many of the private estates then still operating. The 
Syndicate Estates, Ltd., now has about 7,800 acres in 
cane, and rents an additional 1,200 acres to peasants. 
In 1947, which is a representative year, the Syndicate 
Estates, Ltd., delivered 111,000 tons of cane, other estates, 
11,000 tons and peasants 46,000 tons. Thus peasants 
were responsible for about one-fourth of the cane crop 
and the Syndicate Estates, Ltd., for about two-thirds of 
the crop. 

Antigua’s second most important crop, and also its 
second most important export, is Sea Island cotton, which 
is largely a peasant crop. The island is now one of the 
most important producers of cotton in the West Indies. 


Antigua’s Balance of Trade 


The Antiguan community depends largely on inter- 
national trade. Most manufactured goods consumed in 
the island, and virtually all capital equipment, are im- 
ported in exchange for the exported raw materials, raw 
sugar and cotton. Exports create currency balances 
abroad which are claims on the output of other 
economies. 

Until recent years, the value of exports has exceeded 
the value of imports. This was so, because part of 
the value of exports was used to pay interest on capital 
borrowed from abroad, and to pay for such services as 
shipping, banking and insurance performed for Antigua 
by other economies. Since 1940, however, the value of 
imports has greatly exceeded that of exports in almost 
every year. While this relationship is ordinarily referred 
to as an unfavourable balance of trade, it is better for 
any community to have its imports exceed its exports 
than the contrary, so long as it is not done by * borrow- 
ing’ against future export and, in certain circumstances, 
even this may be desirable. 

The excess of imports of goods over exports of goods 
in the last decade was made possible by the acquisition 
of foreign currencies in other ways than by selling 
Antiguan-produced goods abroad. These foreign cur- 
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rencies were acquired through Colonial Development 
and Welfare and other kinds of grant-in-aid made by 
the British Government, tourist expenditure in Antigua 
and expenditure by the U.S. Government for military 
base construction and maintenance purposes, and remit- 
tances sent by Antiguans resident abroad. Expenditures 
of this kind made it possible for Antiguans to import 
in the decade 1940-49 goods whose value exceeded by 
£2,300,000 the value of goods exported from the island. 
If these expenditures had not occurred the value of 
imported goods would have been reduced to less than 
the value of exported goods and the standard of living 
would have been correspondingly reduced. 

The population of Antigua is large in relation to the 
land area, and is increasing. The population recorded 
in the 1946 census was 40,800. In 1950 it was estimated 
to be about 45,000... The population increase results 
from a sharp drop in the death rate while the birth rate 
has been high and constant. The fall in the death rate 
reflects the enlargement and improvement of medical and 
sanitary services. The death rate is now only slightly 
higher than those of the United Kingdom or of the 
United States. The birth rate is very high and compares 
with rates of 14.9 in England and Wales in 1938 and 
19.6 in the United States in 1945. 

Because of the conjunction of a reduced death rate 
and a high birth rate, Antigua has a high rate of natural 
increase and, currently, the population increases by about 
1,000 per year. Two population characteristics result. 
First, the population is very young and a high proportion 
participates in the consumption of the product of the 
economy, but not in its production. Second, the popula- 
tion is very dense ... The density of population is 
about 415 per square mile . .. It is probably true that no 
economy dominated by agriculture can support a popula- 
tion as thickly settled as Antigua’s at anything but a low 
standard of living. 


Compared to experience in other places, a very high 
proportion of the Antiguan adult population is ‘ in the 
labour force,’ either employed or looking for work. 
This is true of both men and women, but especially of 
the latter. Of those in the labour force, a very high 
proportion is unemployed. The unemployed are rela- 
tively more highly concentrated among the residents of 
the town, among the young, among the single and, for 
men, among persons without dependents. About one 
in every four unemployed persons have never had a job; 
these were, of course, the relatively young who were 
seeking their first employment. 

The unemployed have occupational reservations with 
respect to the work they will accept, which reduces their 
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mobility. The tendency is for the unemployed to reject 
canefield work, largely because of the low social prestige 
«which attaches to this work, and, in some cases, for them 
to hold out for artisan work of a particular class for 
which they consider themselves qualified. The rejection 
of canefield work is fortified by a flight of the populatior 
from the villages to the capital, St. John’s. 


Employed persons, taking together both wage workers 
and persons working for their own account, work rela- 
tively few hours in the week. Almost one in every three 
employed persons in a week of July, 1950, spent less than 
thirty hours at work... 


URGENT 


JAMAICA HURRICANE 
RELIEF FUND 


Jamaica has suffered a severe economic and 
social setback through the recent hurricane—the 
worst in the island’s history. Readers who wish | 
to contribute to the Jamaica Hurricane Relief 
Fund should send Gift Parcels of food and cotton 
clothing, particularly children’s clothes. to:— 


Jamaica Relief, 
c/o B.R.C.S. Store Depot. 
Obelisk Works. 
88a, High Street, S.E.12. 


For individuals the best form of help is cash, 
and Donations should be sent to any branch of 
Barclay’s Bank Ltd., or any branch in England of 
Barclay’s Bank (D.C. and O.) or to the London 
offices of the Bank of Nova Scotia, the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, or the Royal Bank of Canada, 
or to the West India Committee, 40, Norfolk Street, 
W.C.2. Donations may be paid in cash or by 
cues payable to the Jamaica Hurricane Relief 

und. 


“The urgency of the need cannot be exag- | 
gerated. We appeal for help to all humane 
persons, and we stress the fact that the sufferers 
are men. women and children.” 


SIR JOHN HUGGINS. 
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